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THE SCHEMATISM IN BALDWIN'S LOGIC. 

THE first impression upon taking up Professor Baldwin's re- 
cent work on logic, Thought and Things, is that it treats 
the subject from a radically new point of view. To begin with, 
one finds that the terminology employed is largely unfamiliar. 
Still more striking is the great emphasis laid on the experimental 
or ' schematic ' method in dealing with the central problem, the 
development of knowledge. The ' schematic ' method is, for Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, the essential means of advance in the passage of 
thought to its completely universal or general form. In a recent 
discussion Professor Baldwin makes the following statement con- 
cerning the distinction of ' general ' and ' schematic ' as used in 
the Logic : " As to the distinction between ' general ' and ' sche- 
matic,' between ' belief and 'assumption,' — that is the radical 
position of my entire work, and I am glad to have it called attention 
to. It connects with and carries further the ' assumption ' theory of 
Meinong and the Austrian school. . . . On this distinction, and 
this alone — one destined I think to prove the most fruitful in the 
epistemology of modern times — the logical processes can be 
construed as essentially experimental from start to finish." * 
Taking the above statement as a point of departure, it is proposed 
to consider Professor Baldwin's doctrine of the schematism, at- 
tempting to bring together his various discussions of the subject 
and to estimate their value as a new and useful contribution to 
the theory of logic. I shall therefore endeavor in the earlier part 
of this paper to furnish an exposition of Professor Baldwin's 
views ; while in the later part something in the way of discus- 
sion and criticism will be attempted. 

I. 

As is evident from the quotation just given, the schematism is 

closely connected with what is called the experimental method. 

Indeed, it grows out of and is a phase of this method, being the 

tool or instrument through the use of which thought advances. 

1 See The Psychological Bulletin for April, 1907. 
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The emphasis laid on experiment constitutes, perhaps, the most 
important feature of Professor Baldwin's whole work, main- 
taining as it does, that the entire development of cognition can 
be explained in terms of experimental processes, that is, in terms 
of ' trial and error ' processes. 1 

By experimental process, or 'trial and error,' no more is 
meant than the ' try-try-again ' process of childhood, extended 
and developed. The act of experimentation may be very simple 
and even unconscious, as in the case of the child trying to repro- 
duce a sound it has heard ; or it may be complex and long-sus- 
tained, as in the case of the mechanic attempting to adjust a 
delicate and complex piece of machinery. But the essential 
thing about the process, wherever it occurs, is that it returns 
constantly to the context of facts and actually operates with them, 
producing new combinations in the attempt to secure the desired 
results. Now this process, as I understand Professor Baldwin, he 
would make the essential element in thought : thought is nothing 
more or less than such a transformation of materials, whether the 
change be effected in the actual external world or merely in the 
field of the imagination. The mind must reach its conclusions 
by noting the results of the actual trial in the outside world, or 
of a similar combination of images that are representative of this 
world. In this theory the image naturally assumes great im- 
portance ; for since it is obvious that in thought the mind is not 
always dealing with external objects through the agency of the 
body, the image has to bear the greater part of the burden. The 
image, as I find it used technically by the author, is a percept 
which is given a schematic function by being made to represent 
more than it is already known to be, and which is thus experi- 
mented with in order to ascertain whether the assumption be jus- 
tified. An example of this method might be given of a child 
who, seeing a beautiful flower, adds to the visual image the idea of 
a pleasant smell. Upon bringing the flower nearer, he finds that 

1 See, for example, the following passage : "But the process of experimenting 
advances also the range of the co-efficients of recognition into new contexts of fact ; 
it is difficult to see how it can be advanced in any other way ; for all learning, so 
far as it involves new organization of psychic material, involves, we are now told by 
the psychologists, a trial and error process, which is experimental." Thought and 
Things, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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the odor really is or is not pleasant. He has thus by actual 
experiment verified the schematic meaning, which was provision- 
ally set up, or, on the other hand, has found that it was an 
unwarranted assumption. 

The image is thus a mediator between what is and what is yet 
to be. When used in this sense, Professor Baldwin usually 
applies to it the term ' schema,' and, since it plays such an im- 
portant role in all the later stages of the schematic process, its dis- 
cussion occupies a very prominent place. The mediating function 
of the schema comes out with especial clearness in the case of the 
play-object. 1 The play-object does not represent an individual 
thing in exactly the same way as does the memory-object, for 
example ; for in the case of the former the final content is yet to be 
determined : meanings have been ascribed to it which it may or may 
not in the end be found to possess. It thus represents ' alter- 
native ' meanings, and so affords opportunity for variation and 
development. 

As thus first explicitly exhibited in connection with images, the 
schema may appear to belong exclusively to what Professor 
Baldwin calls the later modes of prelogical development. But, 
as indicated in the initial quotation, the use of the method does 
not end here ; on the contrary, it functions throughout the entire 
course of cognition. It is found operative, for example, in the 
earliest prelogical stages and is even exhibited by animals. 2 

1 In the words of the text, " The play object does not mean an individual in the 
same sense that a memory object proper does. It is — to use a term now made 
familiar — an "experimental " object. It is held and controlled with the express 
psychic proviso or reservation that its meaning is yet to be made up. . . . The indi- 
viduation, therefore, just at the time of the play function, is one that reads what may 
be called ' ' experimental meaning "into an image ; holds it as an object fit for, and so 
far standing for, alternative meanings. It is this construction, essentially character- 
istic of the play mode, and of the higher semblant or art consciousness, that I pro- 
pose to call the Schema." Vol. I, p. 165. 

2 For example, Professor Baldwin says in speaking of the actions of a dog : ' ' Such 
action, together with the meaning, is experimental and in a sense hypothetical, for 
the results are achieved only if and when they are : it is preliminary to the "general" 
meaning though quite different from it. The "general" comes later on through the 
instrumental and practical use of these schematic meanings." Vol. I, pp. 167-8. 
Again he says of the experimental, or schematic, process : " In the animal this 
process is still exceptional and rare, for his trial and error procedure is largely hap- 
hazard and but accidentally successful ; but in the child we find it elevated into the 
principal method of his learning." Vol. I, p. 168. 
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Nor is this all ; it is carried over into the logical mode, that stage 
of thinking where conscious reflection is the main characteristic, 
and the entire logical process is construed as essentially schematic, 
or experimental, in character. 

After this general statement of what is meant by the experi- 
mental method and by the schema, we are prepared for a some- 
what more detailed account of the stages through which they 
pass, or more precisely, of the part they play at different stages 
in the development of knowledge. An account of the schema- 
tism which confined itself to exposition would begin with the per- 
cept, or what in the text is called the cognitum primum. Though 
theoretically for Professor Baldwin the datum appears to be bare, he 
takes for granted that at any point at which one can actually begin 
this in some way already possesses a certain amount of meaning, 
that is, that it is already more than bare datum, for the datum 
must always, to a certain extent, be interpreted. The question 
for him then is : How is this meaning further extended and devel- 
oped ? It is here that we come upon the schematism, though what 
operates at this level is a less developed form of the ' trial and error ' 
method than the schema proper, which, as already stated, first 
appears in its fully explicit form at the stage of the play mode. 
Meaning, at this lowest stage of development, seems to be the result 
of the interaction of two factors, the organism and the environment. 
To state these more exactly, the action of the environment on the 
organism furnishes the datum, or contents, of the mind ; though 
of course already colored with meaning in the very act of being 
received ; and from the interplay of these contents with the interest, 
or inherent tendencies, of the organism further meaning results. 1 
At this point there first appears a function which is at least 
analogous in character to the schema. All meaning set up by 
the interest of the organism must be tested by reference to the 
environment through the intermediation of these contents and by 

1 "In so far as an object comes to mean something not fully given in its original 
objective construction, it must be by variation or relative adjustment of the essential 
factors which give it its determination. These factors we have seen to be two : one 
the interest-mass — dispositional, conative, etc. — or the apperceiving process itself, 
and the other the objective datum or minimum cognitum about which the interest 
clusters and takes form." Vol. I, p. 133. 
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means of trial and experiment. The child, for example, learns 
by experimenting with the world about him. Moreover, in 
experimentation he would never succeed were it not for his tend- 
ency to try-try-again. 

A little later than the stage just described the schematic method 
of advance appears in what is noted as the ' vague general.' At 
this stage the child does not distinguish between objects with 
exactness. He frequently mistakes one for another and is prone 
to find more similarity than actually exists. His objects are ' as 
if general ; that is, there is a vagueness in them which admits 
of more than one interpretation and which may thus be called 
schematic in that it allows advance in more than one direction. 1 

Though we find the experimental method coming into use at 
these lower stages, it is, as we said before, in the play-object 
that it first comes into full action. The play-object is essentially 
an experimental object in that new meanings are added to the 
real objects and attempts made to fit the environment to these. 
The doll may in reality be old and ugly but nevertheless it may 
be assumed to be a beautiful princess living in a splendid palace. 
The addition of new meaning for the purposes of the play makes 
the original object essentially schematic in character. This stage 
is a very important one in the development of the schema, for 
the large space that play occupies in the life of the child gives it 
constant practice in the use of images. Of course, in play, the 
added meaning is consciously merely play-meaning ; at any moment 
the fiction can be dispensed with. Nevertheless, it constitutes a 
simple instance of what may later appear as a complex process 
of hypothesis and verification. In its development through this 
and later modes, the schema is the essential means of advance 
of the two great classes into which Professor Baldwin divides 
meanings, recognitive and selective. 2 Without attempting to 
develop these distinctions further here, we will pass to a consid- 
eration of the schema in what is called the substantive mode. 
It is there that we find the important advance to general, univer- 
sal, and particular meanings. 

iVol. I, p. 154. 
2 Ibid., pp. 166 ff. 
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We are now to see the schema in the exercise of its func- 
tion of advancing meaning, but in an even more important con- 
nection than before ; it forms the bridge by which the gulf is 
to be crossed that must, on Professor Baldwin's hypothesis, 
necessarily separate meanings which are not general from general 
meanings, or concepts. The two factors to be reconciled here 
are, on the one hand, the perception grown to a schematic image, 
possessing the meaning achieved in the light of past experience, 
together with what is provisionally ascribed to it but is yet to be 
verified ; and, on the other hand, the general idea, or concept. 
The schema proceeds here by alternation, or disjunction. 1 Its 
final meaning has not yet been determined, and that now held 
may prove to be either true or false ; the image may be found 
in the end to belong to the class to which it is now provisionally 
assigned or to quite another. The germ of this process of alter- 
nation we have already noticed at an earlier stage, but it now 
comes to play a much, more important part, and in consequence 
is more precisely defined. 

The passage of knowledge to the general, or concept, is per- 
haps the most interesting stage in the whole progression, for it 
is here that the actual process involved comes clearly to view. 
The real difference between the hypothetical meaning and the 
general meaning lies in the fact that the latter is established ; its 
significance is finally settled, while that of the schema is only 
assumed or postulated. Only after the experiment has been 
made, is the actual context taken on and acknowledgment of real 
existence compelled. We have seen that the meaning read into 
the schema is originally subjective ; i. e., it is simply arbitrarily 
chosen for trial. We now see, however, that when the method 
of experimentation has been completed, the image with its hypo- 
thetical meaning is found to represent facts in the external world. 2 

1 Vol. I, pp. 219 f. 

2 "We now find, however, that it is part of the method, when the semblant 
manipulation passes over into a means of discovery, that the object is passed back into 
the sphere of existence of the coefficients of actual fact and external control. . . . 
The control now external has issued once for all in this result and no other. The note 
has been converted into the gold coin of existence which is now to be circulated with 
a value which is once for all established.'" Vol. I, pp. 223-4. 
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This characteristic it is which establishes the concept as a con- 
cept, or general. The determining qualities of the universal are 
two in number, — it is necessary and it is without exception. These 
characteristics are, for Professor Baldwin, the marks of univer- 
sality. 

Along with the rise and development of universal meaning 
Professor Baldwin traces the rise of individual meaning. 1 The 
two are not separate and independent but are rather phases of the 
same genetic process. Therefore in inquiring more closely into the 
passage of the general into the universal we shall at the same time 
be occupied in tracing the rise and growth of individual meaning. 
The passage of the schema into a general by no means completed 
the process of development. The general is at first crude and 
vague, and in order to exhibit its full meaning demands further 
development by means of analysis and synthesis. This elabora- 
tion refines the general in two ways : it makes more complete the 
relations of the general to other generals ; and it renders more 
precise the likenesses and differences of the various individuals 
included in the particular concept in question. The first phase of 
the process marks the development of universal meanings ; the 
second, the development of individual meanings. To take Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's own example, let us suppose the question to be to 
determine whether a particular animal belongs to the class ' horse ' 
or the class ' cow.' Suppose that after investigation it is found to 
be a horse. The original question has thus been answered. That, 
however, is not all. In the course of the examination of the char- 
acteristics which would determine the individual as belonging to 
one class or the other, the two generals ' horse ' and ' cow ' have 
been more closely defined in their relations to each other. Just 
so far as this is the case there has been progress in the direction 
of the universal. At the same time the particular individual con- 
cerned has, as a member of the class ' horse,' been compared and 
contrasted with other individuals of the same class. Their various 
likenesses and differences are thus brought out and so all their 
relations to each other rendered more precise and definite. Those 
aspects in which they agree, Professor Baldwin includes under the 

1 Vol. I, pp. 222 ff. 
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term ' particular ' meaning ; those in which they differ he calls 
' singular ' meaning. Both universal and particular meanings are 
thus seen to be refinements of the more vague ' general ' mean- 
ing. Universal meaning is advanced by the more exact deter- 
mination of the relation of the general concerned to other gen- 
erals ; individual meaning is advanced by the determination of 
the inner-relations of the general concerned. We thus see that 
the line of progress is from the early 'as if ' general, through the 
true but crude general, to the final goal in the fully developed 
universal and particular. 

In this discussion of general, universal, and particular meanings 
we have so far omitted to mention one important consideration, 
namely, that it is only in what Professor Baldwin calls the logical 
mode, that is, where the mind has become cognizant of the sub- 
ject-object distinction, that these meanings attain their final 
significance. 1 Indeed, it is the capability of making this distinc- 
tion of subject and object which is the prime characteristic of this 
mode and so makes it ' logical.' In other words, this distinction 
is the essential condition of what is properly called reflection ; 
and, consequently, is a condition of the full and exact determina- 
tion of universal and particular meanings. 

It is in close connection with this discussion of universals, and 
particularly with the passage from the 'as if general to the true 
universal, that Professor Baldwin introduces a sharp criticism of 
pragmatism. 2 There is a likeness between his own view and that 
of pragmatism in that both emphasize the experimental character 
of thought, and that both employ the schema in the passage from 
hypothesis to fact. Professor Baldwin's criticism, however, is 
that pragmatism never really transcends this view, never passes 
beyond the 'as if general and attains the true universal. For 
pragmatism, according to this view, knowledge is never anything 
more than an instrument. It never passes out of the stage of 
the experimental into that of organized fact. It is always ad- 
vancing but never gets anywhere. Professor Baldwin himself 
maintains, on the other hand, that the general is something 

1 Vol. I, p. 220. 
"Ibid., pp. 216 f. 
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beyond the schema, and that knowledge as exhibited in the true 
universal is fixed and determined in character. In other words 
there is a stage at which knowledge attains organized form and 
theoretical worth. Knowledge thus arises as a practical adjust- 
ment, but later manifests itself in universal form as a logical 
organism, though Professor Baldwin does not regard even this 
latter form as final. The solution of the problem, he says, is to 
be found only in an experience that is hyperlogical, the further 
discussion of which is to be taken up in Volume III, yet to 
appear. 

In passing from the prelogical to the logical stage of thought we 
find in the latter as well as the former the experimental method in 
operation. Its function in the latter can be summed up in one 
sentence : All progress is by means of the schematism. A single 
quotation will confirm this assertion. " In adopting the term 
Experimental Logic, a certain general result of the treatment itself 
is anticipated. That result is, in brief, as follows. The logical 
operations as such, considered as the essential method of advance 
or progress in the mode of thought, proceed by experimentation 
or to use the more special term employed in the first volume of 
this work, by a process of Schematism." 1 As in the prelogical 
stage, this process consists in the erection in consciousness of an 
experimental meaning, the validity of which is yet to be estab- 
lished. 2 There is this difference, however, that here the mind deals 
chiefly with concepts and relations, whereas in the prelogical mode 
it dealt merely with images and factual relatedness. Logical 
thought, according to this view, is nothing more than the mind's 
mode of proceeding from a stage of uncertainty to a stage of cer- 
tainty, from the stage of hypothesis to the stage of fact. 

From the discussion of the relation of judgment to the pre- 
logical functions of the mind we pass naturally to a more detailed 
exposition of the factors involved and of the terms used to des- 
ignate them. 3 We have just seen that the method of advance 
employed on the higher plane is in essential respects the same as 

i Vol. II, p. 4. 

* Ibid. 

3 See Ibid., pp. 11 ff. 
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that employed on the lower. Indeed, so much alike are the two 
that the very terms used to designate their principal stages bear 
a striking resemblance; 'presumption' in the earlier becomes 
' presupposition ' in the later, and ' lower assumption ' in the one 
becomes ' higher assumption ' in the other. Since the logical 
process is somewhat complex in character and since these terms 
are employed constantly and with technical meanings, some ac- 
count of their significance may be worth attempting and may 
prove conducive to a better understanding of the essential factors 
involved. 

We have already seen that in each and every schematic ad- 
vance there is involved the schema, which consists of two ele- 
ments, the fact, or meaning already established, and the hypo- 
thetical meaning added to this fact for the time being, but whose 
right to be there is yet to be tested. In the example of the 
child and the flower, already given, the flower itself, as observed 
by the child, would constitute the fact ; the sweet smell assumed 
for purposes of further experiment would be the added meaning. 
These two factors are necessarily involved in each and every 
advance. There must always be the basis of fact, the datum, 
already established, from which to start ; and there must be also 
the hypothetical meaning whose truth is yet to be determined. 
The first Professor Baldwin calls, in the prelogical stage, the 
'presumption,' the second, the ' assumption, ' — ' lower assump- 
tion,' to be exact. 

Now at the level of logical meanings these distinctions are re- 
peated. In the first place, it is necessary, in order to render any 
judgment, that there be some established facts from which to 
start. In the second place, there must be formed upon the basis 
of these facts, some hypothesis, the truth or falsity of which is to 
be further determined. The facts already established Professor 
Baldwin calls the ' presupposition ' ; the hypothesis he calls the 
' assumption, ' — ' higher assumption,' to use his own phrase. 
The difference between the significance of these terms and the 
corresponding ones at the prelogical stage is, as I understand it, 
simply a difference in the attitude of the knowing subject. At 
the higher level the distinctions are conscious and voluntary ; 
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they are recognized and acknowledged. At the lower level, 
however, while they are actually operative, they are not con- 
sciously employed and acknowledged as the instruments of ad- 
vance. The whole difference is due to the fact that at the higher 
level the distinction of subject-object is present ; all other dis- 
tinctions are modified in the light of this. 

We have now distinguished the two logical terms, ' presupposi- 
tion ' and ' higher assumption,' from their equivalents in the 
prelogical mode ; we have still to distinguish them from each 
other. This, in the light of the preceding discussion, will be an 
easy task. The ' presupposition ' is simply the basis of fact from 
which one starts in making an hypothesis ; the ' assumption,' on 
the other hand, is the hypothesis itself, which is as yet no more 
than probable fact but whose reality is to be tested. The logical 
process consists in the verification and acknowledgment (or 
denial) of this hypothesis as actually existing. The verification 
is, of course, to be accomplished by means of the experimental 
process and acknowledgment is made or withheld according as 
the evidence confirms or contradicts the hypothesis. Judgment 
proper consists in the act of acknowledgment^ after experiment 
has been made and the proof is complete. As a matter of fact it 
may be very difficult to say at exactly what point the verification 
is complete, and a judgment might of course express this very 
fact. The important meaning, however, to be conveyed by the 
word 'acknowledgment' is that the process is to be a conscious 
one. In a word, all this is only the intentional employment by the 
subject of the method already described at the prelogical stage. 

II. 

Having finished the account of the actual use which Professor 
Baldwin makes of the schematic method, we may now turn our 
attention to an inquiry into its justification. In general it will be 
helpful to contrast his view with the older traditional idealistic 
logic ; which throughout the remainder of the paper I shall refer 
to by employing the term ' idealism.' 

In the prelogical stage we have seen the schema used in two 
iVol. II, pp. 29 ff. 
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ways, (i) to advance meaning generally, and (2) to pass from the 
'as if general to the true general. As regards the first of these, 
it appears that Professor Baldwin is in large measure right. In 
childhood, imagery and the ' trial and error ' process certainly 
play a very important role. Meanings do seem to be connected 
with images in a manner similar to that for which Professor Bald- 
win contends ; and it would probably not be at variance with the 
facts to speak of the image as the bearer of the meaning, or to 
say that the meaning is embodied in the image. But while ad- 
mitting all this, and while recognizing the valuable service which 
has been rendered by Professor Baldwin in giving so full an 
account of this process, the idealist must nevertheless contend 
that a description of this kind is by no means an exhaustive ac- 
count of the operations of the mind, even at the prelogical stage. 
Professor Baldwin seems to maintain that at this early period 
thought is confined wholly to images and only later frees itself 
and becomes universal. This the idealist will not admit ; he in- 
sists that the image or the ' trial and error ' process is at no time 
all that is involved. Indeed the image itself is of little value ; 
the significant thing is that the mind is functioning and that it is 
using the images as its instruments. Of course in the lower 
stages of its development, the mind must operate largely with 
these instruments. Still meanings are present, thus making the 
image more than an image. Moreover, the mind, as it develops 
and comes to its own, becomes less dependent upon the use of 
images ; consequently, they diminish in importance until in the 
logical stage they hardly operate at all. Thus the use of the 
image would only mark a stage in the development of thought, 
and even there judgment would be present as the fundamental 
mode of functioning essential in all cognition whatever. 

This contention means simply that there is no such thing as 
perception apart from conception. Not indeed that Professor 
Baldwin ever states his problem expressly in terms of a pas- 
sage from percepts to concepts. He speaks repeatedly of the 
passage from the ' as if ' general to the general, but never of the 
passage from the percept to the concept. Rightly enough, too, 
he recognizes that universal and particular meanings take their 
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rise together, and traces their development accordingly out of the 
crude general. Still, in spite of all this, a careful study of the 
whole process has convinced the writer that the real problem 
involved here takes on the form of an attempt to pass from 
the percept or ultimately from the theoretically bare datum to 
something generically different, the concept or 'general' mean- 
ing. In support of this view the fact may be mentioned, that in 
various places ' concept ' is used as a synonym of ' general ' 
meaning, 1 while it is continually asserted that ' general ' mean- 
ing is not present at the lower stages of cognition. For ex- 
ample, I may quote from the account of "The Substantive 
Progression," at which stage the passage to general meaning 
takes place : " Of course — as has been already intimated — there 
remains the subsequent account of the individuation process by 
which the general meaning of these contents is derived, and be- 
cause of which they become concepts ; and that is, indeed, neces- 
sary to a full account of substance." 2 In the following para- 
graph, after speaking of this progression as one of gradual 
refinement, he says that " the development in the use of the body 
establishes an experimental method whereby presentations gener- 
ally [italics mine] are brought to the test of one coefficient or 
the other and thus confirmed." 3 It seems plain from this that 
the progress is from presentations, or, what here amounts to the 
same thing, from percepts, to concepts, or generals. Now, though 
Professor Baldwin speaks of the lower stages in terms of the ' as 
if general ; still, by denying that the real general is in any way 
present there, even implicitly, he obviously lays himself open to 
the criticism of not providing sufficiently for the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the function of cognition. Had he clearly shown that 
the advance in meanings is from an early undifferentiated whole, 
in which both the general and particular are logically involved, to 
a later stage in which these become clearly defined, there could 
have been no grounds for criticism. As the matter stands, how- 
ever, he has failed to safeguard the continuity of these functions, 
and so has left a break in the development of cognition, — a 
break so radical as to defy all mending. 

1 For example, see Vol. I, p. 217, footnote. 

2 Ibid., p. 212. 

3 Ibid., p. 212. 
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We have said that there is no such thing as perception apart 
from conception. A comparison with the schematism of Kant to 
which Professor Baldwin's conception seems ultimately to go 
back will illustrate this contention. It will be remembered that 
Kant made perception merely passive, while conception he re- 
garded as an active process. In other words, he distinguished 
sharply between perception and conception, which Leibniz had 
regarded as differing only in degree, not in kind. Having once 
made this artificial distinction, Kant was compelled to employ an 
equally arbitrary method to bring the sundered functions together 
again. Accordingly, the schema was brought in to bridge the 
gulf. Now it is generally admitted not only that the employ- 
ment of the schema did not successfully close the breach, but 
moreover, that it was rendered necessary at all only by the fact 
that he first made the breach. 

Just so with Professor Baldwin ; he should have made con- 
ception and judgment functional through the entire course of 
cognition. Any attempt to leap from percept to concept, from 
image to universal, is foredoomed to failure. Up to the time of 
this transition, according to Professor Baldwin, the organization 
of thought has been in terms of actual facts ; the images are 
there as existing elements which could be pointed out. After 
the transition, we find a new state of affairs ; thought now goes 
on in terms of ideas, and what was before actual relatedness has 
become logical relations ; we have passed from the original com- 
plication of facts as facts to the stage of logical meaning. Now 
any such leap appears not only impossible but also unnecessary. 
It is impossible because a world of percepts and a world of con- 
cepts, or a world of individual images and a world of generals, 
wholly apart in the beginning, would furnish no possible bond of 
connection. It is unnecessary because two such separate worlds 
are only abstractions ; in reality the two have been one from the 
first. To be a meaning at all (and so a perception) is to be a 
universal ; to be a meaning at all involves the very distinctions, 
however vague they may be, which make up the process of 
judgment. 1 

1 To the present writer this dualism of perception and conception seems ultimately 
to go back to an earlier one in the presuppositions with which Professor Baldwin 
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Closely connected with the question of the relation of per- 
ception and conception is Professor Baldwin's discussion of Mr. 
Hobhouse's position upon the question of the sphere of logical 
inference. 1 Professor Baldwin criticises Mr. Hobhouse for taking 
logical inference as the typical psychic function and reading it 
into all the lower stages of cognition. "Why," Professor Bald- 
win asks, "can one not forget one's philosophical allegiances when 
one stands in the presence of facts ?" In reply it might be urged 
that it is easy to talk of 'facts,' but who remembers the facts of 
infancy ? Moreover, are not what facts we have just as much 
property of the idealist as of any one else ? And, after all, is it 
not a question of the interpretation of the facts rather than a 
question of the facts themselves ? All facts have to be inter- 
preted, and these are no exception to the rule. Of course the 
distinctions for which the idealist contends are not there as con- 
tents which could be pointed out; they are there rather as the 
immanent organizing principles of the whole, just as the Ego is 
there, not as a definite content or specific psychic state, but as 
the unity which underlies and makes possible the individual parts. 
Is it not true that even in adult life the function of thought is not 
always present as a psychic fact of which we are fully conscious ? 
Is it not rather true that the thinking Ego is there primarily as 
a relation or function, and that it is only when we reflect upon it 

starts. That is, he seems to assume that he can begin with biological concepts, the 
organism and the environment, and as a result of their mechanical interaction cross 
to a world of meaning which was not in any sense implicit in the initial concepts. 
Now mental processes may be read in pure biological terms if one likes, but there is no 
passage from this account to an account of thought as an internal process of realizing 
meanings. Lack of space forbids further discussion of this question, except to say 
that there appears to be but one way of escaping this dualism, namely, by starting 
with experience as an unitary whole, a whole in which the external and internal 
worlds are, from the first, related aspects, instead of sundered realities to be somehow 
brought together. 

This tendency to pass from one account to the other seems forced upon Professor 
Baldwin by his denial of the implicit at the beginning of his work, and the consequent 
necessity of having ' something new ' appear at the various stages. It seems doubtful 
whether this principle is in harmony with a truly genetic treatment. In the truly 
genetic, one is inclined to think, the process determines itself ; there is an immanent 
process of transformation through which organization is achieved, and the genetic 
account traces this development. 

J See footnote, Vol. I, p. 1 68. 
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that it comes to be consciously perceived as a fact ? If this be 
true of adult life, may it not be true, and even more markedly so, 
of the earlier stages ? 

Professor Baldwin further contends at this point that the 
higher cannot be read into the lower, because the end does not 
overshadow the beginning from the point of view of 'psychic 
meanings,' and because the distinction of subject and object is not 
yet involved. To this the answer would again be that there is 
no such thing as 'psychic meaning' apart from thought, purpose, 
and the organization of experience ; and that to argue that logical 
inference is not present is to assume the question at issue, for the 
idealist claims that these very distinctions are there as functions 
quite as much as they ever will be. 

In the part of this paper devoted to exposition attention was 
drawn at some length to the distinctions of ' presupposition ' and 
'assumption.' In general these terms seem very adequately 
to describe the process involved. It might be urged that 
there is little new in them, that all this was already contained in 
terms such as ' fact ' and ' hypothesis,' used by all logicians, and 
that the introduction of an unusual terminology might have been 
avoided. While this criticism would be largely just, it must be 
pointed out that the terms actually employed here possess an ad- 
vantage in that they convey more accurately the precise mean- 
ing intended. ' Presupposition,' for example, seems to imply 
what ' fact ' would not, namely, that its own meaning is not irrev- 
ocably fixed, though well enough established to serve as the 
basis of action and of further experiment and discovery. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin might well have laid more stress upon this point, 
as also upon the fact that the hypothesis, or ' assumption,' is not 
wholly hypothetical. Just as the ' presupposition ' is merely the 
conclusion drawn from experience and may at any time be modi- 
fied in the light of new facts, so the ' assumption ' has already 
more or less evidence in its favor, for otherwise it would never 
be chosen as an hypothesis at all. The difference between them, 
then, is not by any means absolute but is one of degree. 

While the description of the logical process presented in the 
text thus seems to be substantially correct, the conclusions drawn 
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from it are not always so convincing. As an example of this 
the discussion of the relation of reality to the judgment is well 
worth attention. We have seen that the facts from which we 
start form the 'presupposition' of every judgment. Let us 
take, for example, the judgment ' Dogs are carnivorous.' It 
would seem that in this instance ' dogs ' with their known quali- 
ties and relations to things about them constitute the facts. 
There is, however, no point at which a line could be drawn and 
the relations of the subject to the world about it be said to stop. 
Consequently the whole of reality must be included in the sub- 
ject. With this, however, Professor Baldwin does not agree. 
Instead, he separates the subject of the judgment from reality 
in general, regarding the latter alone as the ' presupposition ' x of 
the judgment and, moreover, as its predicate. 2 The logical proc- 
ess, he holds, consists in the establishment and acknowledgment 
of the hypothesis, or 'assumption,' within reality or some sphere of 
reality. This reference, or assignment, to reality, he holds, occurs 
in the predicate, and so reality is the predicate of the judgment. 
This position, which seems to be a mistaken one, appears to 
be founded upon the belief that in the act of predication the sub- 
ject is first referred to or made a part of reality. 3 As a matter 
of fact, however, its relations to reality are in the main already 
established before the judgment is made at all. It is merely the 
extension and elaboration of these, or some one of these, that is 
demanded. Even if we take the case of the existential judgment, 
as ' Sea-serpents exist,' the most of the qualities and character- 
istics of sea-serpents are established before the judgment ; and 
just so far as that is the case are they a part of reality and con- 
nected with the whole. Indeed it is only their relation to reality 
that makes it possible for them to be anything at all. The only 
question to be determined by this judgment is the existential 
one, and even though the conclusion be that they do not possess 
existential being, that by no means makes them unreal or cancels 
their relations to othei parts of reality. The point of my con- 

»Vol. II, p. 20. 

2 See, for example, footnote, Ibid., p. 17. 

s Ibid., p. 20, circa. 
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tention is, that, existential or non-existential, sea-serpents are a 
part of reality, that their relations to reality make them what they 
are, and that the subject of the judgment includes those relations 
and, consequently, all of reality. To make the grammatical 
subject the real subject is simply to raise once more the old and 
unanswerable question : How can a subject cut off from reality 
ever be connected with it again ? It means nothing less than a 
return to the ' wandering adjective ' with all its difficulties. 

The predicate is never something wholly new added to the 
subject, nor is the subject something grafted on the predicate. 
Along with the statement of the subject comes a vast complex 
of dim anticipations of what the predicate is to be. For the 
person judging the conclusion is a development and differentiation 
of what was already present in the subject. The function of the 
process is thus to bring out clearly what was obscure before, to 
make definite what was indefinite before. 

In connection with Professor Baldwin's use of the schema and 
experiment one other question is certain to arise : In how far is 
it possible to speak of the method as new and original ? One 
thing is beyond dispute, it has been worked out in the text to a 
degree never even attempted before. Still to the writer of this 
paper it seems at bottom only the old method of hypothesis and 
proof emphasized and extended. When it is described as consist- 
ing " essentially in the experimental erection of an object already 
made up in consciousness, and its treatment as having a meaning 
or value which it has not yet been found to have, with the expecta- 
tion and intent that in the result it may be found to have it," ] it 
seems to be a plain case of hypothesis. Professor Baldwin says 
that he is merely making radical the distinction employed by 
Bradley in contrasting ' suggestion ' with judgment. 2 A careful 
study of the passage referred to has failed to convince the writer 
that by ' suggestion ' Bradley means anything more than hypoth- 
esis. If that view be correct, it lends additional force to the con- 
tention that the method of hypothesis and proof is the gist of the 
schematic method here as well. Indeed, Professor Baldwin 

i Vol. II, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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seems to include hypothesis as one form of the schematism and 
speaks of it as the proposition ' of science.' Now this limitation 
seems to me largely a matter of terminology, as do, in fact, 
many other distinctions made in this book. Still this does not 
mean at all that the discussions fail to contain much that is valu- 
able ; on the contrary, they are often highly suggestive when 
one is able to recognize that the strange terminology is only a 
new dress for old problems. 

In conclusion, we may turn for a moment to the statement with 
which we began. It has been the object of this paper to give as 
clear an account as possible of one of the main features of the work 
under consideration and, in addition, wherever it seemed necessary, 
to compare its method and conclusions with those of the older 
idealistic logic. We have found our author contending that the 
method of advance of meanings is schematic or experimental in 
character in both the prelogical and the logical modes. More- 
over, we have recognized that there is much truth in this view, 
especially in the earlier stages. Nevertheless, it has seemed 
just to criticise Professor Baldwin's assumptions, first, on the 
ground that they create a dualism between perception and concep- 
tion which can never be bridged, and second, on the ground that 
thought is not merely schematic, or experimental, — it does not 
proceed solely by the ' trial and error ' method, but, in so far as it 
is thinking at all, it is guided by principles which are everywhere 
functional throughout cognition. Finally, we have seen that 
Professor Baldwin's emphasis throughout upon 'experiment' 
connects itself with the older doctrine that the procedure of 
thought during the whole course of its development is to set up 
provisional hypotheses and to test them in the light of the fur- 
ther facts and experiences to which they point the way. The 
reader therefore will find nothing new in principle in Professor 
Baldwin's ' experimental ' method ; but his results are not on that 
account of less interest or importance. 

C. H. Williams. 
Cornell University. 



